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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


Aur this recent controversy as to 
whether Capt. William A. Maguire did or 
did NOT yell “Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition” during the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor a year ago should 
make newspapermen more wary than 
ever about quoting people—or putting 
words into their mouths. 

No actual harm may be done—but the 
many examples of such sayings which 
later are declared NOT to have been 
voiced by their supposed authors, but to 
have been figments of some reporter’s 
imagination, do not add to the reputation 
of the press either for veracity or accu- 
racy. 

Too often reporters, particularly those 
on beats, are prone to voice opinions or 
comment from people on their runs. The 
office asks for “quotes” and the busy re- 
porter supplies them—often without both- 
ering to query those quoted. Sometimes 
he goes to them afterwards and says: 
“The office wanted quotes from you on 
this or that and I told them you said such 
and such.” 


Bur we are getting side-tracked from 
our original start which had to do with 
famous sayings which may or may not 
actually have been said by those to whom 
they are attributed. 

Along those lines we came across a 
very interesting but unsigned feature 
story in the New York Herald Tribune 
on the subject. We're going to pass it 
along to you, for we believe it should be 
interesting—and also serve as a warning 
—to newspapermen: 


Dovsr now cast upon the authenticity 
of “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammu- 
nition” has added these words to a long 
list of famous war sayings which perhaps 
never were uttered by the individuals to 
whom they are credited. Perhaps, in- 
deed, they never were uttered at all. 

Capt. William A. Maguire was supposed 
to have yelled “Praise the Lord and Pass 
the Ammunition” during the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor last Dec. 7. Capt. 
Maguire, Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
Pacific fleet at the time of the attack, 
also was reported to have passed ammu- 
nition and manned a gun. These beliefs 
have been fortified by the theme of a 
currently popular war song. 

But Capt. Maguire has said that he has 
no recollection of having uttered the 
words. Moreover, he has denied unequiv- 
ocally that he either passed ammunition 
or manned a gun. Either of the two lat- 
ter actions would have violated inter- 


[Concluded on page 18] 





What Will the War 


Do to Journalism? 


By CHARLES E. ROGERS 


Every historian knows that history 
never repeats itself. Yet there is some- 
thing in the age-old French maxim, “The 
more things change, the more they are 
the same,” which entices the layman to 
throw caution to the wind and engage in 
the hazardous business of speculation on 
the future course of events. 

You hear it on every side that the last 
war teaches us all sorts of things. If we 
don’t watch out we shall have inflation. 
Propaganda will win the war. Food will 
win the war. Shipping will win the war. 
The Yanks will win the war. All these 
things happened in earlier wars, most of 
them in 1917-18. Changes have indeed oc- 
curred since 1918, yet we say “the more 
things change, the more they are the 
same.” 

Journalism has changed greatly since 
World War I. Something new is radio 
news. Newspapers, too, are different. 
Now we have picture papers and the new 
journalism of interpretation. The Army 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps have 
public relations branches—fighting men 
who carry cameras and typewriters to the 
fighting fronts. Already many newspapers 
are completely staffed by women, al- 
though mobilization of the armed forces 
is hardly more than half completed. 

Are these changes which, in the long 
view, will make things more the same? 


First, let us look at advertising. The 
outlook, for the duration, isn’t optimistic. 
Volume of advertising in all media for 
the first six months of 1942 dropped to 92 
per cent of its volume in the same period 
in 1941. 

The total outlay for advertising in the 
United States was a billion 920 million 
dollars ($1,920,000,000) in 1941. This 
topped all the depression years but was 
short of the 1929 advertising banner year 
in which total volume of advertising 
reached two billion 590 million dollars 
($2,590,000,000) . 

Advertising men are reluctant to dis- 
cuss the outlook for journalism in the 
war. I wrote to a number of friends who 
are in the advertising business asking 
them to give me their ideas on the sub- 
ject of this article. All their secretaries 
wrote me that they were sorry but their 
bosses were out of town. In reply to sim- 
ilar letters to professors of journalism I 
received long letters. Newspaper and 
magazine editors replied cordially, as did 
men and women in radio and in other 
specialized branches of journalism. 

It isn’t good salesmanship for a sales- 
man to tell the public that business is bad 
and going to be worse. I don’t biame the 
advertising men for their reluctance. I 
don’t like to talk about it myself. The 
trend is creeping up to our campuses and 








W uar wartime conditions and the postwar period will do 
to journalism is a problem that has many members of the pro- 
fession wondering and worrying today. Many things are in- 
volved—censorship, the shortage of materials, the shortage of 
trained personnel, and the probable loss of advertising, to men- 
tion a few. 

Prof. Charles E. Rogers, head of the Department of Technical 
Journalism at Iowa State College, with the cooperation of vari- 
ous newspapermen and magazine men he queried, discusses 
various aspects of journalism’s problems in this interesting 
article. 

Prof. Rogers is a native of Missouri and dabbled first with 
printer's ink in the office of the Ozark Democrat. He was gradu- 
ated from the University of Oklahoma in 1914 and joined the 
staff of the Tulsa World. He went to the Kansas City Star in 1915 
as copyreader and feature writer, remaining there until World 
War IL, during which he served as a lieutenant on the staff of 
Gen. Wood. He joined the journalism staff at Kansas State Col- 
lege in 1919, becoming head of the department in 1925. He left 
Kansas State last fall to head the Department of Technical Jour- 
nalism at Iowa State College. He has headed or has been an 
officer of most major journalistic organizations and has written 
extensively on journalistic topics. 
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Charles E. Rogers 


Prof. Rogers, head of the Department of 

Technical Journalism at Iowa State Col- 

lege, sees journalism after the war as 

offering “the most alluring opportunities 

ever to be contemplated by young men 

and women considering journalism as 
a career.” 


classrooms. Our students are faced with 
the prospect of scanty four-page high 
school and college papers instead of the 
lavish eight-, twelve- and sixteen-page 
luxuries to which they have been accus 
tomed. 

That is what happened in the last war. 
The more things change, the more they 
are the same. 

We don’t like it, but we know that it 
is one of the inevitable consequences of 
the war. Our advertising salesmen can 
not answer the argument of a business 
man who declares he has no advertising 
message when he cannot obtain goods for 
services for which there is already an 
urgent demand. Indeed, why increase the 
volume of disappointed customers? 


THe outlook isn’t as bleak as it may 
appear to many an advertising man whose 
accounts have disappeared because so 
many goods and services have been di 
verted to war uses. In the present situ 
ation, and in a future wartime situation 
which holds no promise of improvement 
in advertising, many businesses will con 
tinue to advertise because they must keep 
their message before the public constant 
ly in order to remain in business. But 
the lesson of the last war and the trend 
so far in this one certainly point to a 
progressively lessening volume for the 
duration. 

Perhaps the government will make up 
the loss in part. The Canadian govern 
ment has done it for the various media in 
that country. At best we cannot escape 
the prospect of revision downward and 
it would be foolish to indulge ourselves 
with false hopes. 

The outlook for advertising in the 
United States received frank treatment 
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in the leading article of the summer edi 
tion of the Public Opinion Quarterly. The 
author was Hartford Powel, former edi- 
tor of Collier’s and an executive of a 
leading advertising agency. “What the 
War Has Done to Advertising” was the 
title of his article. 

Mr. Powel cannot see much future in 
much of the institutional advertising now 
appearing in the carriers and signed by 
companies which for the duration will 
have no products or services to sell to 
the public. Then he reminds his readers 
that a certain proportion of advertising 
is bought to satisfy the vanity of the 
signers. Much of this will disappear as 
we get deeper into the war. 


Or outdoor advertising he comments, 
“When auto driving slackens, signs along 
the highways become economic liabili- 
ties. Many will stand bare, or else be 
given away to non-commercial users.” 
Radio advertising receives this sinister 
remark: “It is generally agreed that the 
country could get along, with no depriva- 
tion, on no more than half of its existing 
860 radio stations. All live from advertis- 
ing receipts and many live poorly, even 
in the best of times.” 

Mr. Powel doesn’t venture further, but 
everybody knows what has happened to 
the newspapers and magazines in Eng- 
land. Those that are still published have 
shrunk to a fraction of their normal peace- 
time size. Many have disappeared. Part 
of the explanation of this change in pub- 
lications in England can be accounted for 
by the extremely critical shipping prob 
lem, yet here too we have a serious trans- 
portation problem, and a manpower prob- 
lem. 

It takes munitions and other war sup- 
plies to win a war. Paper stocks will take 
second place. The number and size of 
publications in the United States will 
surely diminish. As a result of this 
change, thousands of newspaper work- 
ers will have to make adjustments. The 
adjustment has already been made for 
the thousands of newspapermen who have 
been called to active duty in the armed 
forces. Thousands of others will follow 
or they will find jobs in war industries. 
For everybody there will be plenty to do. 


NewspPapPer work being what it is, a 
large percentage of publication staffs are 
draft-age young men. I have already al- 
luded to the opportunity this circum- 
stance affords for women trained for 
journalism. 

In peacetime, a woman who fails in 
newspaper work confirms the ancient 
prejudice against women around news- 
paper offices. She fails, not because she 
is no good, but because she is a woman. 
In wartime, a woman who fails in news- 
paper work will get herself a 150 dollar- 
a-month typing job if she can type 40 
words a minute, and her former city edi- 
tor will hire another woman, without 
prejudice, and be grateful to have her. 

What will happen after the war? Some 
of the men won't come back. Others will 
remain in the large peacetime Army that 
we shall probably have for many years 





Goes ‘Over There’! 


Maj. Roy L. French 


Maj. French, past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity and founder and director of the 
University of Southern California School 
of Journalism, has gone overseas to serve 
as a Major in the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
on the staff of Maj.-Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
commander of the 8th Bomber Com- 
mand in England. 

Maj. French is serving in the combat 
intelligence service in the headquarters 
of the American bombing activities in the 
European theater of the war. The ap- 
pointment was made at the request of 
Gen. Eaker, who was one of Maj. 
French's students in the Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Journalism. Gen. Eaker 
attended the university while holding the 
rank of captain and was graduated in 
1934. 

Maj. French served in the First World 
War as a member of the 77th Infantry 
Division and was wounded in the Ar- 
gonne Forest. He is co-owner and co- 
publisher of the Chalfant Press, pub- 
lisher of the Inyo Independent, Owens 
Valley Progress-Citizen, Bishop Register 
and Manzanar Free Press. 





after the war ends, and still others will 
become professors of journalism, as I did 
after the last war, or become a vice-pres- 
ident of Macy’s, as one of my fraternity 
brothers did. 

A newspaperman can make fine con- 
tacts in the Army if he keeps his eyes 
open. Then the women will have estab- 
lished themselves so firmly in newspaper 
offices that they will become a _ habit. 
Some will undoubtedly marry the boss. 
Others will become the boss. This is go- 
ing to be a golden opportunity for women 
in journalism. 


A.mosr every person I consulted re- 
garding this subject commented upon the 
likelihood of staffs being recruited large- 
ly from women. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, summarized it by declaring 
that he was “beginning to suspect that 





many publications will be edited by staffs 
of women and old men (and men with 
stomach ulcer histories) before this war 
is over.” 

Then Mr. Hibbs qualifies a bit by add- 
ing: “As this is written, we don’t know 
what restrictions are to be applied by 
Government to publishing. If paper and 
other printing materials are sharply re- 
stricted, there may be mortalities in the 
field that will throw a good many men 
and women out of work.” 

Mr. Hibbs touches upon another aspect 
of the broad subject of the outlook for 
journalism which several of my corre- 
spondents mentioned. (At this point let 
me say that I am deeply grateful to these 
friends who responded to my appeal for 
assistance. Bless them, they didn’t let 
me go off the deep end alone.) This com- 
ment of Mr. Hibbs, seconded by a number 
of others whom I shall quote, has to do 
with the responsibilities of the news- 
paperman during the war years and after- 
wards. 

Mr. Hibbs says: “So far as the work it- 
self is concerned, the war period is of 
course a golden era for the journalist 
with ability. Never before in the history 
of the world have there been so many ab- 
sorbing topics in almost every field. The 
war will make and break many reputa- 
tions.” 

He believes that it will be up to the 
press, more than any other agency, to see 
that the American system of free enter- 
prise is restored when peace comes; but 
the press, he asserts, will never accom- 
plish this if it resists all social change. 

“If the free enterprise system is to be 
saved,” he declares, it will have to be 
free enterprise with a conscience.” 

Another responsibility of the press Mr. 
Hibbs stresses is that of educating the 
public away from its traditional isola- 
tionism. 

“The only possible way to maintain 
any semblance of world order is for the 
country to recognize frankly its position 
of leadership in world affairs, and act ac- 
cordingly.” 


Dean ERIC W. ALLEN, of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon School of Journalism, 
thinks that for years to come the reading 
public will be interested in international 
relations, economic issues, social pro- 
grams, and governmental changes. 

What kind of writers will be required 
for the task of writing this kind of copy? 

Dean Allen suggests the answer to this 
question when he summarizes crisply, 
“More space will have to be given in the 
papers to things of this kind and much 
less to the kind of thing that a bright 
sophomore could handle.” 

The three things which Mr. Hibbs and 
Dean Allen touch upon in the foregoing 
paragraphs—the journalist’s responsibil- 
ities, his opportunities, and his training 
—are combined in a statement by Ray- 
mond Clapper, Scripps-Howard Washing- 
ton correspondent, Mutual’s news com- 
mentator, frequent contributor to the 
magazines, and occasional lecturer. (One 


[Continued on page 12] 
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Finding the Background Facts for Stories Is Easy, If You 





Robert Cooper 


Robert W. Cooper, senior in the School of Journalism at Penn State College 

where he is editor of Froth, the school’s monthly humor magazine, clips some 

more pictures and stories for his private morgue. Started when he was in high 

school, it already contains more than 600,000 pictures and illustrations and 
some 220,000 news stories on various subjects. 


Wraen interested conversationalists 
ask a friend about his hobby, they usually 
expect an answer referring to tennis, golf 
stamp collecting, or some other common 
pastime. But when I come along with a 
reply to the effect that I am building a 
“morgue,” which at present contains 
contains more than 600,000 pictures and il- 
lustrations and 220,000 news stories and 
feature articles on 75 topics, they begin 
to lean forward for more information. 

To most newspapermen a “morgue” is 
a collection of dead news stories and pic- 
tures which at one time held the spotlight 
in the day’s newspaper. From the 
“morgue” reporters often dig out old pic- 
tures and stories which may have a bear- 
ing on an up-to-date news item. 

All this must first be explained to a per- 
son not familiar with newspaper lingo be- 
fore I can begin a detailed explanation of 
my “morgue.” 


OrriciALLy, it is known as a General 
Research Collection, started in February, 
1936 for no good reason other than a desire 
to preserve important news stories and 
pictures for posterity’s sake. But as it 
grew out of the scrapbook stage to a filing 
cabinet full of clippings I realized its po- 
tentialities. 

It acted as a reference library from 
which I took material for many high school 
courses. And were the idea built up into 
a bigger and more extensive collection, it 
would also aid later in my newspaper 
work. 

Thus I really began clipping pictures and 
articles—on topics ranging from astron- 
omy to war to lives of famous people— 
from all the magazines and newspapers 
I could lay my hands on. 
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I scouted around by home town, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., to find out what families 
subscribed to what papers and periodicals. 
As a result, school work was regularly 
sacrificed for a tour around the town on 
which I gathered each week 14 different 
daily papers and seven Sunday editions, 
plus thousands of magazines everyone was 
extremely happy to dispose of. 


ANortHErR stop on my collection rounds 
was secondhand book shops. I relieved 
them of periodicals often dating back to 
the turn of the century. They gave me 
all the material I would need on the first 
World War, the building of the Panama 
Canal, the reign of Teddy Roosevelt, the 
rise of the automobile and airplane in- 
dustries, the “roaring twenties,” and the 
first years of the New Deal. 

About this time someone borrowed the 
phrase “Fulton’s Folly,” changed it to 
“Cooper’s Folly,” and my reputation as a 
rather queer individual quickly made the 
rounds. 

As filing cabinets began piling on top of 
each other (the ceiling in the room under 
them had to be reinforced with steel gird 
ers), I gradually worked out a system 
of clipping the material. 

First, the actual collection of the papers. 
The next step, that of roughly ripping out 
the stories and pictures I want to save 
and dealing with any one of the 75 topics, 
is the most trying. It requires the type of 
work which would drive most men to 
nervous breakdown or insanity. It means 
turning over and quickly scanning thous- 
ands of printed pages of papers and maga 
zines which monthly form a pile about five 
feet high. As each picture or feature is 


Maintain 


a 
Morgue’ 


our Own 


By ROBERT W. COOPER 


torn out I stamp the date of the paper on 
it. 

Then all the matetial must be trimmed, 
and articles continued on several pages 
have to be stapled together. Finally, they 
are all filed into the proper topic folder. 
More important topics include Crime, 
Architecture, War, Sports, Political Cam 
paigns and Elections, Economic and Po 
litical Study of Leading Nations, Labor 
Unions, the New Deal, and Radio. 


Anortuer job requiring much time is 
that of breaking down major topics into 
more detailed divisions. For example, at 
one time, anything I saved having to do 
with any industry went under the topic 


|Continued on page 14] 





Robert Cooper 


Editor Cooper files material on air travel in 
one of his 18 files. A typical month's accu- 
mulation of newspapers is behind him. 








Star-Spangled Banter 
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*NOw, JOE—— I'M GOING To TALK TO You AS IF YOU WERE 


MY OWN SON...” 


S ercr BILL MAULDIN is an Army 
cartoonist. Only 21 years old now, and a 
scrawny kid of 18 when he received his 
first ill-fitting GI clothes, Bill hadn’t much 
of a reputation as an artist when he 
joined the Army in 1940. 

Today his cartoons appear regularly 
in several newspapers; he has published 
two booklets; a sedate New York pub- 
lisher is planning to bring out another 
of his books in six months or so, and he’s 
the chief attraction of the 45th Division 
News. And, oh yes! Yank carries his car- 
toons frequently. 


Buus biography can be dismissed 
briefly. The sail-eared youngster was 
green out of art school when he began 
catching KP with the regularity of the 
town loafer’s trips to the bar. 

He grew up in Arizona, and, unaffected 
by that state’s cosmopolitan character- 
istics, is something of a hick. He’s saucy, 
brassy and insubordinate. He’s the dar- 
ling of the division, idol alike of the brass 
hats and the paddlefeet. 


Bill can draw a cartoon the Christian 
Science Monitor will use, and he has done 
it. The readers of the New York Times 
have seen his stuff. But he’d rather draw 
for the 45th Division News than any other 
medium. He says he can put guts in his 
cartoons there. 


Mauipmw draws the ugliest soldiers 
of any cartoonist. Dave Breger’s soldiers 
are shrimpy and shy. Phil Hustis’ sol- 
diers are handsome and mannerly. Pri- 
vate Peter Plink is a dope. But Mauldin’s 
soldiers are homely and natural. 

Mauldin soldiers are troubled, but un- 
cowed. Their predicaments are many. 
(A Mauldin fighting man is shown in a 
Chinese bar, contemplating two identical 
doors at the back of the joint. Both bear 
mysterious Chinese characters. The sol- 
dier doesn’t know Chinese, and when you 
gotta go... . ) 

These cartoon soldiers are knowing. 
(A M.F.M. follows a newsboy on ma- 
neuvers and thus locates the enemy.) 

Bill’s shavetails are young and shy, his 








45th Division’s Kid 
Delineator 


By SERGT. DON ROBINSON 


generals puffy, pompous, but often whim- 
sical. But his best characters are the 
guys who sleep on the ground, need a 
bath and do the fighting. 

The USO commands Bill’s grudging re- 
spect, but isn’t immune from his digs. 
(“This step is complicated, and can be 
mastered only by constant practice 
throughout the day,” a USO dancing in- 
structor tells a class of infantrymen.) 

Bill’s infantrymen are proud of their 
branch of the service, and satisfied to be 
in it—as long as they have to be in the 
Army. (M.F.M., observing battlefield full 
of tanks, big guns, and a sky full of 
planes, admits to farmer: “They all help 
a little.”) 


Bus rowdier gags for the 45th Divi 
sion News, drawn so soldiers can under- 
stand the situation, but so the civilian 
will be baffled, can’t be explained here. 
The kid can draw gags more acceptable 
to the every-day press, and has a big fol- 
lowing among readers of the Daily Okla- 
homan. 

Typical of Bill is his good-natured feud 
with Yank, the Army weekly. Finding 
the paper filled with bouncing jeeps and 
gags based on a soldier’s first experiences 
with his equipment, Bill took the atti- 
tude that most soldiers weren't new 
draftees (like, he implied, the editors of 
Yank) and were interested in more ad- 
vanced stuff. 

Yank replied with a letter saying, okay, 
but your cartoons aren't funny. 

Bill got his revenge. Yank printed one 
of Bill’s masterpieces in minute, one- 
column space on the last inside page. 

“My best gag,” wailed Bill. A few days 


bes nie 


—Courtesy Yank 
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Cartoonist in Khaki Fast Gaining National Note As 


of the Doughboy— 





Sergt. Don Robinson 


Chief of the 45th Division's Press Section 
who draws a word picture of Sergt. Bill 
Mauldin, the division's cartoonist. 


Once in a while Mauldin gets peeved, 
and he'll fill his weekly half page with 
evidence of his emotional state. 

Crowded, infrequent buses that serve 
the camp are a particularly typical ob 
ject of his wrath. Panels of cartoons 
show buses distended with cargoes of sol 
diers, as they go out the gate toward 
town. Arms and legs extend out the 





Sergt. Bill Mauldin 


later Bill was gleeful. Yank loaned the Buu admits his cartoons “smell like a 


drawing to the Army Relief Show in New 
York, and the fancy program devoted a 
full page to the gag. The bouncing peeps 


dirty undershirt,” referring not to a lack 
of excellence, but to their subject mat 
ter. But in the 45th, where he has a free 


windows. And in the foreground an MP 
bawls out a taxi driver for carrying two 








; > 3 men beside him in the front seat. 
a he’s the only celebrity in the out A bus driver, sitting on the lap of a 


soldier, calls: “That's all.” A pair of sol 
diers, gaunt and unshaven, relax with a 
book in a pup tent alongside a sign 
marked “Bus Stop.” These may not be 


and mechanical gags ran a poor second 
in attention. 





W on WAR II is taking many men from the posts they held 
in civilian life and thrusting them into fields they never dreamed 
of entering. Some of them, as a result of the training received 
in the armed forces, will never return to their pre-war jobs. They 
will carry on in their new work. 

Still other men will, as a result of enlarged opportunities 
growing out of their war work, advance rapidly in their chosen 
work. This was true of men who served with the Stars and 
Stripes in the last war, no doubt will prove so again in the in- 
stances of men serving with YANK, the Stars and Stripes and 
various post and division publications. 

It is in this latter group, Sergt. Don Robinson declares, that 
Sergt. Bill Mauldin falls. “I wrote this story about him,” Sergt. 
Robinson adds, “because I want to make a reputation as a 
prophet. Mauldin’s a sure thing!” Sergt. Robinson got into 
newspaper work as a copy boy for the Knoxville (Tenn.) News- 
Sentinel. He later served as a reporter there and on the Johnson 
City (Tenn.) Press, the Albuquerque Tribune and the Daily 
Oklahoman and Times, of Oklahoma City, before World War II. 
After six months in the artillery, he took over radio broadcasting 

_ for the 45th Division. Subsequently he started the Camp Barke- 
ley News. He is present chief of the 45th Division’s Press Sec- 
tion and editor of the 45th Division News. 


|Concluded on page 18} 





“Danged city slickers never COULD do 
nothin’ proper!” 
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William F. Swindler 


Sees rifts in the lute. 


Txovcs the present world conflict 
appears to have hastened the end of an 
historic battle in America—the sporadic 
20-year fight of the newspaper industry 
against the broadcasting of news by radio 
—all is not yet peace between the two. 

New battles in the press-radio conflict 
—though they may not break into open 
warfare for the duration of the greater 
world war—appear already to be develop- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, newspapers and news agen- 
cies have been caught in the pincers of 
two movements arising from the crises of 
the last few years. 

One has been the enormous public re- 
sponse to special radio coverage of the 
numerous international news events since 
Munich. The overseas hookups with Lon- 
don, Moscow and Cairo, particularly those 
promoted by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, have won millions upon millions 
of constant listeners from the ranks of 
the constant readers. 

Through their own newsgathering facil- 
ities and through bulletins prepared by 
American news agencies, CBS and the 
National Broadcasting Company have 
supplemented their on-the-spot foreign 
reports with interesting and comprehen- 
sive programs of news which have fur- 
ther whetted listener appreciation. In vain 
the newspaper industry fought back with 
the plea that printed news was more thor- 
ough and authoritative. It might be—but 
the popular response to spot-news broad- 
casting was unanswerable. 


Tue second hard circumstance encoun- 
tered by the press has been the unrelent- 
ing rise in costs of war coverage. In the 
first year of fighting in Europe, United 
Press expenses rose $750,000 above nor- 
mal, while AP reported early in the war 
that cable and wireless expense alone 
amounted to about $5,000 a day. 

To meet these huge new expenses the 
agencies and newspapers had to dig into 





Press and Radio Still 
Aren't the Best of Pals 


By WILLIAM F. SWINDLER 


reserves, raise assessments to members, 
or find new customers to help foot the 
bill. The Chicago Daily News has prob- 
ably done the best job of spreading the 
cost of its foreign correspondence by sell- 
ing the material to non-competing news- 
papers throughout the West. AP met the 
costs of the first war year from its reserve 
funds, and International News Service 
paid them off with a special assessment. 

But there was only one important new 
customer for news. That was radio. A 
good customer, too, despite the years of 
litigation waged against it by various 
groups of publishers and press services, 
striving to keep news out of its clutches. 
The fight was all in vain. 

In 1938, the old Press-Radio Bureau, 
created by the publishers to furnish radio 
with news on conditions most favorable 
to newspapers, was scrapped. In its place, 
the networks took to buying thousands of 
words of copy from UP and INS. 

The Associated Press tried to hold the 
fort, continuing to oppose the commer- 
cial handling of news on the air; but 
twice in 1939 it had to liberalize its policy 
at the demand of its own members. Then, 
in 1940, a poll of AP newspapers showed 
674 unconditionally in favor of sponsored 
news programs. The creation of Press 
Association, Inc., empowered to exploit 
radio news to its fullest, was AP’s answer 
of final surrender. 


Tue third factor hastening the end of 
the struggle has been the number of press- 
radio affiliations. 

In any case, the whole tone of the pub- 
lishing industry has changed as regards 
radio news handling. In San Francisco, 
newspaper owners loudly applauded the 
statement by Ed Kirby, publicity mana- 
ger for the National Association of Broad- 
casters, that “the greater amount of cov- 
erage of important news by radio, the 
greater number of newspapers sold.” 

This may be true enough—circulation 
figures have been assembled to prove 
Kirby’s point—but the incident contrasts 
sharply with the uncompromising isola- 
tionism of yesteryear. At the 1932 Asso- 
ciated Press convention, members were 
assured their officers would “make every 
effort to curtail broadcasting of AP 
news.” In 1935, the Inland Daily Press 
Association, representing a great number 
of small dailies, declared itself against 
commercial use of news broadcasts. And 
in 1936 the famous KVOS news broad- 
casting case was argued up to the Supreme 
Court in an effort to keep radio away 
from journalism. 


Tue about-face is complete. In the re- 
port of the radio committee of the Amer- 


ican Newspaper Publishers Association at 
the A. N. P. A. 1940 convention, delegates 
were told, “Where newspapers engage in 
the function of broadcasting, they are 
able to offer listeners values not often 
possessed by other operators. These val- 
ues include matured public services of 
various kinds, personnel experienced in 
and qualified for public service, and, most 
important of all, a proprietorship possess- 
ing a well-developed sense of institutional 
responsibility. 

“While radio as a medium has become 
a powerful economic entity,” the report 
went on, “an inevitable gravitation asso- 
ciates it increasingly, and in many of its 
best uses, with newspaper operation.” 

These fine words had all the earmarks 
of face-saving. The publishers knew they 
were beaten, but they were retiring in 
good order to previously prepared posi- 
tions. The “inevitable gravitation,” as they 
well know, is not the gravitation of radio 
to newspapers but of spot-news to radio, 
as the fastest and best medium for tell- 
ing the story of great events. The essence 
of news is that it be timely and colorful. 
In both respects, radio has the facilities 
to outstrip the printed page. 

All of these developments have helped 
settle the question of radio’s right to 
handle news, and at the same time have 
created a fundamental change in methods 
of communicating news to the public. No 
longer can there be any question of 
radio’s having unrestricted rights to news 
for broadcasting—it has. Nor can there 
be any question of this news being com- 
mercially handled—it will be. These ques- 
tions are settled—but out of them are 
already springing, like Hegelian synthe- 
ses, new and more important questions. 


Mosr important, obviously, is the ques 
tion of how advertising, as well as news, 
may be divided between the media. Some 
have even said that this, rather than news 
reporting, is the real issue between press 
and radio. At any rate, indications are 
that radio’s effect has been largely the 
same in both cases—it has not particu- 
larly diminished the newspaper’s share 
of either news or advertising, but it has 
taken the cream off both. 

This is becoming a really serious prob- 
lem, especially as publishing costs con- 
tinue to rise. The publishers have found 
no completely satisfactory answer as yet. 
But now, as never before, they are work- 
ing overtime on projects of market re- 
search, readership surveys, and tech- 
niques of scientific advertising salesman- 
ship. 

Tomes are being mass-produced to 
show advertisers how great and swift are 
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the returns from newspaper ad copy, how 
thoroughly the public reads each news- 
paper page, what special marketing aids 
the publisher can place at the service of 
the space buyer. 

Large budgets have been allotted to 
the research foundation of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, to carry on the famous “Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Reading,” 
upon whose ultimate conclusions will 
rest the choice between radio and news- 
papers as the major beneficiary of the 
advertising account. 

Other questions have to do with the 
editorial, legal and mechanical sides to 
the subject. 


Next to the advertising question, 
though not as squarely faced by the press 
as yet, is the question of how newspapers 
of the future shall handle news already 
reported. by radio. As journalistic broad- 
casting becomes more skillful and com- 
prehensive, newspapers cannot hope to 
go on forever merely repeating what has 
been on the air. Nor can they hope to 
“scoop” radio on the big news of each day 
—if there is any scooping to be done, 
radio is more than likely to do it. 

An answer is suggested by Dr. Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, of Columbia University’s 
Office of Radio Research. He sees the 
modern system of news communication 
as a change of function for the press: “The 
newspaper will probably have to stress 
the ‘intelligence’ aspect of news. As in 
earlier time, people will turn to the paper 
for details and interpretation of news— 
news they will already have heard by 
radio.” 

To say that radio will bring about this 
change is merely to say that radio will 
accelerate a trend that is already well 
developed. The so-called “departmental- 
ized” newspaper (somewhat in the style 
of Time magazine) such as the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and the Boise 
(Idaho) Capitol News, and the “interpre- 
tative” style of news writing introduced 


by the New York Post and PM, are straws 
in the wind. 

They are efforts to meet the streamlined 
competition of radio, newsreel and gos- 
sipy news magazine. The newspaper has 
something perhaps more stable and essen- 
tial to offer, but it must be fitted to mod- 
ern tempo. Other media may tell what 
happened; the newspaper still has the 
opportunity and facilities for telling how 
and why it happened. 

Because this requires fuller explana- 
tion and some degree of suspended judg- 
ment and reflection, it naturally fits the 
printed medium better than any other. If 
and as newspapers turn more to interpre- 
tative types of writing—if and as they 
divide the jobs of reporting news with 
radio rather than duplicating them—this 
problem will take care of itself. 


In the distant future, perhaps, radio will 
handle all the spot news, referring the 
listeners to the newspaper for complete 
background information. The newspaper 
in turn will give radio news periods full 
publicity in its columns—a question of 
hot debate. This is a lot to anticipate, but 
again hard necessity may bring it to pass. 

If newspapers refuse to cooperate, they 
will find, in increasing quantities, the 
choice news of the day being broken over 
the air long before press time. If they 
will not give radio news programs ade- 
quate notices, Dr. Lazarsfeld believes the 
broadcasters may some day take to print- 
ing their own notices, starting a trend 
from “newspaper-owned stations to sta 
tion-owned newspapers.” 

The legal questions surrounding this 
new press-radio situation are equally in- 
teresting. Radio, unlike the press, oper- 
ates under definite censorship provisions 
of the Federal Communications Act. As 
public necessity may require, the govern- 
ment wan assume drastic control over 
what goes through the microphone—and 
as more and more news goes through the 
microphone this becomes a subject of 
greater concern. (Press and radio alike 
are under present wartime censorship, 





Tus study of relations between press and radio—past, pres- 
ent and future—is the work of Prof. William F. Swindler, head 
of the Department of Journalism at the University of Idaho and 
executive secretary of the Idaho State Editorial Association. 

Prof. Swindler, whose specialty is the law of the press, but 
who feels that the subject of radio and the press is one no news- 
paperman can afford to ignore, has A.B. and B.S.J. degrees from 
Washington University, St. Louis; his A.M. and Ph.D. from the 
University of Missouri, where he joined Sigma Delta Chi. 

His practical experience includes publicity writing for Wash- 
ington U.; reporting for the St. Louis Star-Times; two years as 
editorial writer for the Star-Times; two years of part-time corre- 
spondence for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: some time as editor 
of the editorial page of the Columbia Missourian: free lancing 
for a number of magazines; and work on the preparation of 
newscasts for KFRU in Columbia. He was on the University of 
Missouri journalism faculty from April, 1938, to September, 
1940, when he went to the Universiiy of Idaho. 
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but the possibility of radio censorship 
continues in peacetime as well.) 

Old concepts of libel (written defama- 
tion) and slander (oral defamation) are 
also undergoing changes. In their pres 
ent forms they no longer offer satisfactory 
safeguards for reportage carried on by 
radio; for the ancient idea that libel, 
being written, has a much greater circu 
lation and causes much wider damage 
than the spoken word, obviously no 
longer applies. With something like des 
peration a court recently declared that 
defamation over the air was neither libel 
nor slander, but something new and dis 
tinct. This is at least illustrative of the 
state of flux which has developed out of 
radio’s widening spheres of activity. 

And there are other questions—how 
privacy shall be protected, how property 
rights in news asserted, how broadcasts 
across state lines be regulated in the mat 
ter of libel law. 


Fatty, a host of topics crowd under 
the heading of mechanical or engineer 
ing aspects of the press-radio conflict 
facsimile broadcasting of news, commer 
cial use of television, and, most important 
of all, the place in the scheme of things 
of frequency modulation (FM). 

FM has already excited some extrava 
gant claims from newspaper authorities 
—it is the lifesaver for the press, the boon 
of small-town dailies, an answer to the 
radio monopoly of big companies. 

To say the least, FM is a fascinating 
scientific development. The discovery of 
Maj. Edwin M. Armstrong, it has the ad 
vantages of being free from static, un 
affected by other electrical disturbances 
of any sort, and a degree of fidelity that 
makes reception several times clearer 
than with ordinary facilities. Most impor 
tant of all, it eliminates interference 
troubles of stations operating on the same 
channels. 

Walter J. Damm, general manager of 
radio for the Milwaukee Journal and its 
broadcasting affiliates, is one of the lead 
ing FM enthusiasts. “It is not improba 
ble,” he wrote in Editor & Publisher, “to 
picture a type of radio set, universally 
available in a few years, which can pick 
up the voice of a newscaster and repro 
duce it on a loudspeaker with startling 
realism, while at the same time the fac 
simile portion of the receiver is turning 
out a complete, black-and-white digest of 
the day’s news.” 

This, too, is a forecast that looks well 
into the future, but it has some interest 
ing implications. There is no reason, for 
example, why a joint newscasting-pub 
lishing program should not be done by 
independent radio stations as well as by 
newspapers. Perhaps with this in mind 
Editor & Publisher some time ago urged 
its clients to obtain FM licenses as early 
as possible, because, it said, among other 
things this step would lessen the danger 
that “the function of furnishing news by 
radio will ... fall into incompetent 
hands.” 

New battles in the press-radio 
apparently, are already developing. 


war, 
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Can women be trained as spot news 
and “beat” reporters, capable of covering 
everything from a dull county board 
meeting to a banner murder story? 

Many newspaper editors have been 
pondering this question since the Armed 
Forces began the big drain on the na- 
tion’s manpower, editorial room staffs not 
excluded. 

This is a story of how one metropolitan 
editor tackled the problem—and of the 
answers he found. 


In October of last year—two months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor—Isaac Gershman, gen- 
eral manager of the City News Bureau 
of Chicago, realized that he soon would 
be up a stump. His men had been dis 
appearing right and left—either to join 
the military ranks or to accept jobs on 
the city’s newspapers, which likewise had 
been losing men to the services. 

In the beginning, the Selective Service 
Act had struck at the very heart of the 
field from which City News drew its re- 
cruits. With few exceptions, City News 
“cubs” had been fresh from college jour- 
nalism schools; and in most cases they 
were single. 

Gershman realized that in a short time 
he would have such a depleted staff that 
City News would be unable to supply 
four Chicago newspapers and the Asso 
ciated Press with up-to-the-minute, 24- 
hour coverage of local news. So, from a 
list of 50 women applicants, he carefully 
selected five who would be trained as 
full-fledged reporters for police, courts, 
county buildings and all other “beats” 
which City News handles. They were to 
begin work around the first of the year. 

Typical of one type of girl in that initial 
group of City News women reporters was 
the case of the aspiring woman journal- 
ist who had strayed into allied fields be- 
cause of limited openings for women on 
newspapers. A member of an old news- 
paper family, she had first obtained an 
A.B. at the University of Wisconsin, then 
had gone on to the University of Minne- 
sota for her master’s degree. That was 
six years ago. 

Meanwhile, she had taught school and 
had held a good position in the personnel 
department of a large Chicago depart- 
ment store. But all the time she had con- 
tinued to write, submitting feature ar- 
ticles to magazines and newspapers. 

In that first group also were girls who 
had been whiling away their time in 
society departments of newspapers in 
smaller cities, waiting patiently for an 
opportunity to move on to broader fields 
of reporting. Others chosen for work at 
City News had been secretaries to editors 
on Chicago papers, doing club notes and 
small assignments on the side. 


Or an editorial staff of 48, City News 
now has 12 women reporters on its pay- 
roll. Two others already have moved to 
Chicago newspapers. And both are prov- 
ing to their editors that they are neither 
sob-sisters nor club-note specialists, but 
good, straight news reporters. In one 
case, it was the first time in five years 
that the paper had taken on a woman for 


Woman’s Place (So They Say in These Days c 


the local room staff. Of the 15 
girls hired at City News, only 
one has been dropped. 

That Gershman and City 
News should jump the gun in 
hiring women reporters in this 
emergency boils down to a 
matter of tradition. The City 
News Bureau of Chicago, or- 
ganized in 1890 as the “City 
Press,” ranks as the oldest co- 
operative newsgathering asso- 
ciation in the country. 

Its founders were Victor 
Lawson and Melville Stone 
who combined several small 
competing news agencies to 
form the bureau. These same 
two men and Joseph Medill 
subsequently headed a group 
which organized the Associ- 
ated Press on the co-operative 
idea which already had proved 
so successful at the City News 
Bureau. 

In addition to operating as 
a co-operative newsgathering 
bureau, City News is also rated 
as one of the best training 
grounds for new reporters. It 
affords the beginner a period 
of internship in practical news- 
paper work. As many as 150 
famous men—editors, foreign 
correspondents, authors, play- 
wrights and reporters — owe 
their start to the City News 
Bureau. 


Tus is not the first time 
that City News has employed 
women reporters. It happened 
once before—during the first 
World War. But then only 
eight were on the staff, and their duties 
were somewhat limited. Three of them 
later became prominent writers: Mrs. 
Demaree Bess, wife of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post writer; Dorothy Day, well- 
known reporter, and Rose Caylor, author- 
wife of Ben Hecht. 

In training women reporters, Gersh- 
man has deviated from the old practice 
used in breaking in new men. Formerly, 
a beginner at City News first made the 
various police runs. Once having proved 
himself on police, he was graduated to 
major beats and rewrite tricks. After a 
year or more on City News, the reporter 
usually was ripe for a newspaper job. 

For the women, Gershman mapped out 
a six weeks’ training period, designed to 
give them a complete picture of metro- 
politan news coverage. During this pe- 
riod, the women reporters work police 
“beats” for two days and then spend the 
rest of the week making the rounds with 
veteran staffmen on such major “beats” 
as Superior and Circuit Courts, Criminal 
Courts, Federal Building and City Hall. 

It’s an expensive training process for 
the bureau, for the girls are on the pay- 
roll all the time. But Gershman, a firm 
disbeliever in the “cold plunge” method 





Seven of the 12 young ladies on the staff of the City News Bureau of Chi 
manager of the co-operative newsgathering agency, and Lawrence L. 
the press are: Elaine Peterson, Northwestern University; Maureen Daly, 
garet Kerkling, Indiana University: Dorothy Cook, MacMurray College: 
Alene Harris, Rockford College and Northwestern University. Arthur Ke 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, is assistant d 
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of allowing the “cub” to flounder by himself, has 
found that this system makes for better report 
ers and lessens chances of libel once the reporters 
are on their own. 


—c— 





Wuar is going to happen in the editori 
as the result of women being called to fill #l 
military service? Can they be trusted to hx 
and otherwise maintain the news coverage 

That is a question in the minds of many 
that is largely answered in this interestiag ¢ 
cago when Isaac Gershman, manager'of | 
newsgathering agency, hired girl reporters 
staff entered the armed forces. 

John T. (Tom) Buck, who tells the dorm 
Bureau. A graduate of Indiana University 
Indiana Daily Student, president of the In 
professional journalistic fraternity, and dele 
vention at the University of Wisconsin in 
June, 1939. He left City News in September 
partment of the Chicago Tribune. Inducted i 
private, he was promoted rapidly to becon 
cago. He was assigned to Officers Trai 
Sept. 26, 1942. 
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Sureau of Chicago discuss assignments with Isaac Gershman (seated at desk), 
From left to right: the ladies of 
ureen Daly. Rosary College; Patricia Leeds, Northwestern University; Mar- 
tay College: Helen Fleming, Wisconsin and Northwestern Universities: and 
y. Arthur Kozelka, 1933 graduate of the University of Nebraska and a mem- 
is assistant day city editor and has been with the City News Bureau since 1934. 


Press’ Take Over 


Lawrence L. Mulay (standing) city editor. 


OHN T. BUCK 


r Here are some important lessons in journal- 
s ism the women are learning at City News: 
1. BEAT RESPONSIBILITY. As Gershman 








the editorial rooms of America’s newspapers 
ed to fill the gaps created by men leaving for 
usted to handle spot news, cover major beats 
coverage of the past? 

s of many publishers these days—a question 
terestiig discussion of what happened in Chi- 
mager'of the City News Bureau. cooperative 
l reporfers when many male members of his 


he story, is himself an alumnus of City News 
Jniversity in 1939, where he was editor of the 
of the Indiana chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
, and delegate to the fraternity’s national con- 
consin in 1938, he went to work for C.N.B. in 
September, 1940, to join the financial news de- 
Inducted into the U. S. Army June 4, 1941, asa 
r to become a staff sergeant stationed in Chi- 
icers Training School, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.., 
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emphasized, it’s an altogether 
different story to take over a 
large “beat,” find the news 
yourself and work against keen 
competition than it is to be 
sent out on one assignment 
where the story can’t be 
missed. 

A typical City News “beat” 
is the Circuit and Superior 
Court run, a collection of 25 
courtrooms which the reporter 
not only covers, but also writes 
his own copy and checks new 
suits in spare moments. Or 
there is the West Side police 
“beat”—12 police stations, three 
branches of the Municipal 
Court, the County Hospital, 
the morgue, the Psychiatric 
Hospital and Court, contagious 
disease hospital, Dunning Asy- 
lum, the Juvenile Home and 
Court and the House of Cor 
rection. 

The West Side police re 
porter also is expected to chase 
fires and obtain verdicts or 
stories on a dozen or more cor 
oner’s inquests. The “War 
Beat,” something new at City 
News, includes 14 important 
Army, Navy and governmen- 
tal offices, all of which have 
been producing reams of copy. 

2ACCURACY AND 
SPEED. Most City News sto 


ries, by nature, are packed 
with dynamite. Police and 
court stories must be right. 


The reporter usually serves as 

a “leg man,” phoning the story 

to rewrite. Every minute is 

virtually a deadline. Copy, 
which goes out page by page, is shot 
through 14 miles of pneumatic tubes to 
city editors’ desks. Bulletins are tele- 
phoned over an inter-phone system. De- 
lay on a story might bring a complaint 
from one paper that the bureau is play 
ing favorites. City News services the 
Chicago Tribune, Daily Times, Herald 
American, the Daily News and the Asso 
ciated Press. 

3. RESOURCEFULNESS. City News 
not only covers all important news, but 
also digs up items which ordinarily would 
be lost. Reporters are taught to produce 
features, to let nothing pass unchecked, 
to find something on which to peg a good 
feature yarn. A C.N.B. reporter may 
check 20 routine stories before hitting 
one good one. On police and court 
“beats,” it often means a test of resource- 
fulness to get the obvious stories. 

4. LEARNING TO DO THE ROUTINE. 
Although every newsman-character of 
the play, “The Front Page,” actually 
learned the tricks of the trade at City 
News, the reporter’s life is not always so 
gay and exciting. Even in a city as large 
as Chicago, headline murder cases occur 
only about once every six months. Sto- 
ries are developed by keeping tab on all 


ll 


possible news sources. Thus, much of the 
City News reporter’s work concerns dull, 
routine checking. 


“In most cases, women in newspaper 
work have been merely sitting on the 
sidelines,” Gershman commented. “They 
have been doing either society items, club 
notes or small assignments where it was 
a simple matter to get the story. Very 
few have ever had the opportunty of 
knowing how to play every position of 
the game—to cover all types of assign 
ments and ‘beats.’ That’s what we are 
teaching our women reporters.” 

Able assistants to Gershman in train 
ing the women reporters are Lawrence 
Mulay, city editor; Joseph Lavender, 
night city editor, and Arthur Kozelka 
(Nebraska °33), Merle Hubka and Edward 
Eulenberg, assistant editors. 

The women at City News have already 
shown that they handle the 
They're covering all “beats,” including 
night police. Several are doing rewrite 
Two are being groomed for desk jobs 
For Chicago’s trial blackout, City News 
had 28 reporters on the street. Ten 
were women, who, wearing the official 
O.C.D. armbands and carrying flashlights, 
scoured the city for feature-stories. On 
this and other special news events, such 
as the sugar rationing, the women sur 
prised the men with valuable ideas at 
staff meetings preparatory to the cover 
age. 

This fall the women reporters figured 
in another important function of the City 
News Bureau—helping cover the election 
under a system for which the bureau has 
gained recognition of having the largest 
coverage in number of calculations and 
sources checked. To supply quick re 
turns from 4,552 precincts in Chicago and 
Cook County, City News requires a spe 
cial staff of 7,000 persons, with regular 
staff members in key positions. But that’s 
another story. 


can job 


How women reporters can be resource 
ful was demonstrated by Eileen Burke, 
who not only scooped seasoned newsmen 
but also received personal credit and 
mention for City News by papers carry 
ing the story. (City News 
mains anonymous.) 

Her “exclusive” dealt with an 
view with Gerda Melind, ex-fiancee of 
Herbert Haupt, one of the six Nazi sabo 
teurs executed. Miss Melind, a beauty 
operator in a downtown hotel parlor, had 
kept newshounds safely outside. But Miss 
Burke, suffering from a sunburned face, 
succeeded in making an appointment (on 
a busy Saturday afternoon) for a facial, 
and then managed to get Miss Melind as 
the operator. While giving the facial, Miss 
Melind spilled her story. And—as an 
anti-climax—City News Reporter Burke 
had to talk her way past the cashier’s 
desk. She had left her pocketbook at the 
office. 

Realization of what City News experi 
ence will mean in the future also has 
proved that the women reporters are true 
staff members of the bureau. They have 
turned down better offers. Several have 
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standing offers from Chicago papers, but 
they are staying on until they have more 
experience. A former writer on the Chi- 
cago Tribune’s graphic section, Maureen 
Daly, who wrote the best-seller, “Seven- 
teenth Summer,” recently snubbed a 
Hollywood script-writing contract to re- 
main at City News. The girls of “City 
Press” have learned to pass up short-cuts. 

The five pioneers of the women’s corps 
at City News had an especially hard row 
to plow. They had to overcome the deep- 
ly rooted prejudice against women in the 
hundreds of courtrooms and the 40 police 
stations in Chicago. 

Gruff policemen objected to the pres- 
ence of girls in the mens’ club atmosphere 
of squad rooms and district stations. But 
now the police desk sergeant, his ears 
ringing from taking complaints over the 
phone, enjoys a pleasant relief when he 
lifts the receiver to hear a feminine voice 
say: “Sarge ... the City Press .. . Any- 
thing doing?” 

It’s the City News reporter making her 
routine checks. 





Epwin Botton (Minnesota °39) is on the 
staff of the Winona (Minn.) Republican- 
Herald. 


Tom SarTett (Minnesota '39) is city edi- 
tor of the Granite Falls (Minn.) Tribune. 


Salutes Girl Scribes! 





John T. Buck 


Author of the accompanying article tell- 
ing of the work of women reporters with 
the City News Bureau of Chicago. 





War and Journalism— 


| Continued from page 4) 


wonders how he does it all, and does it 
so well.) 

Concerning the journalist’s responsibil- 
ities and opportunities during the war 
and after, and the intellectual equipment 
these will require, Mr. Clapper com- 
ments: 

“This is a different kind of a war than 
we have ever had before, and it will be 
a different kind of world afterward than 
we have ever had before. Therefore, it 
seems to me that both during the war and 
afterward the press has a responsibility 
greater than ever before to try to help 
people understand what is taking place 
and what our best course should be. 

“This in itself suggests the answer to 
your question regarding opportunities in 
journalism. Once you stop to think about 
the complicated nature of the post-war 
job it is obvious that journalism will be 
faced with the most difficult assignment 
it has ever had. 

“The opportunities will be limitless, it 
seems to me, for those who have prepared 
themselves by study. In order to report 
and comment intelligently it will be nec- 
essary to have a degree of information 
and understanding of economic, social 
and political affairs beyond anything we 
have needed in the past. I think a good 
many men in journalism now are trying 
to prepare themselves by study for the 
job they will face at the end of the war. 

“The next decade will be the most chal- 
lenging period that any newspaperman 
has before gone through. And he will 


have a greater opportunity for useful 
service than has ever existed before.” 


Tue New York University school of 
journalism is putting in a course in Latin 
American journalism next semester, and 
Dr. Gregory Mason, head of the school, 
writes that he hopes later to have courses 
in European journalism and Asiatic jour- 
nalism. He says interpretative journal- 
ism is on the upgrade, the public is going 
to want more and more about more and 
more, and Kamchatka is as close to us 
now as Kalamazoo. 

Dr. Mason, you should know, is a news- 
paperman who became an anthropologist 
because his reporter’s curiosity carried 
him that far afield, and now he has re- 
turned to journalism to teach it. His jour- 
nalism teaching is enriched with back- 
ground in the science of man. 

Most of the leaders in journalism edu- 
cation today are practical newspapermen 
who have also mastered another discipline 
in the arts, the sciences, or the profes- 
sions. Dr. Fredrick Siebert, head of the 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Illinois, has his degree in law. My 
school specializes in technical journal!- 
ism, with a staff trained both in journal- 
ism and agriculture, or home economics, 
or engineering, or the sciences. 

Others are historians, political scien- 
tists, sociologists, economists, psycholo- 
gists, and there are some poets and short- 
story writers in the lot. The journalism 
professors are preparing themselves to 





be competent teachers of the new inter- 
pretative journalism. 


Now I come to an aspect of my subject 
which I approach with some misgivings, 
both because it requires the use of an 
ugly word in the American language, and 
my own ideas concerning it haven’t yet 
become clearly defined. 

I talked about it for a while in my office 
the other day with a Chilean journalist 
who called upon me. We were both em- 
barrassed because neither of us wanted 
to use the word, yet we had no synonym 
for it. I said we called it publicity, but he 
said in his country publicity was the same 
as news. Now propaganda, asked my 
Chilean caller—What did I make of it? 
Both of us lapsed into embarrassed si- 
lence. 

Propaganda is an ugly word. Even the 
Office of War Information apologizes 
when it uses the word, palm extended to 
Congress for 26 million 990 thousand 
dollars ($26,990,000) to operate the office 
for the remainder of the fiscal year and 
carry on an effective propaganda for the 
American cause in the war. 

Advertising is a good word. Informa- 
tion—that’s a good word, too. Publicity? 
That smells a little, and so does public 
relations. But propaganda stinks. 

The word seldom appears in the pages 
of the journalism trade papers. Is this 
because American journalism has a bad 
conscience about it? I cannot answer the 
question. All I know is that a p:ofessor 
of journalism had better qualify his state- 
ments carefully when he talks about it if 
he wishes to remain in the good graces 
of newspaper publishers, editors, report- 
ers, advertising managers, circulation 
managers, and newsboys. 


A REFERENCE to propaganda crept 
into an inconspicuous corner of page 49 
of Editor & Publisher some weeks ago. 
The story was from Washington and was 
headed “Only Voluntary Censorship Will 
Work, Davis Says.” 

Elmer Davis, of OWI, was telling the 
House Appropriations Committee about 
the needs of his office. It seems that he 
had a certain hesitancy which embar- 
rassed him in the same way that the sub- 
ject embarrassed my Chilean journalist 
and me. 

Mr. Davis got at it by referring first to 
German propaganda. After that it was a 
little easier to refer to our propaganda, 
which is different in a certain sense, and 
Mr. Davis explained the difference to the 
committee. This is the way Mr. Davis’ 
reference to propaganda is reported in 
Editor & Publisher’s Washington dis- 
patch: 

“Davis acknowledged that OWI’s esti- 
mate of its financial needs ‘looks like a lot 
of money to some of us,’ but said that ‘it 
is not much compared with our compe- 
tition,’ and added that estimates of Ger- 
man propaganda expenditures ‘run all 
the way from $220,000,000 to $5,000,000 a 
year.’ 

“Davis conceded that ‘propaganda is a 
word in bad odor in this country,’ but 

[Concluded on page 14} 
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-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Sad Singapore! 


SUEZ TO SINGAPORE, by Cecil 
Brown. 545 pp. Random House, New 
York, N. Y. $3.50. 


Ir was inevitable that Cecil Brown, 
whose thrilling eye-witness and personal- 
experience stories and broadcasts have 
made him world-famed, should write a 
book. And what a book! 

“Suez to Singapore” is, in this depart- 
ment’s opinion, one of the most thrilling 
accounts that has come—or will come— 
from World War II. More than that, it is 
one of the most damning indictments of 
bureaucratic blundering, of colonial offi- 
cialdom’s stupidity and of senseless, mud- 
dling censorship that has or will come 
from this conflict. 

Cecil Brown, who won Sigma Delta 
Chi’s Distinguished Service Award in 
1941 for radio reporting, treats in this vol- 
ume of his experiences in Turkey, Syria, 
in the desert warfare of Egypt, in Java 
and Australia—but it is his account of the 
day-to-day even now almost unbelievable 
recounting of the story of Singapore’s fall 
that will make this book stand for years 
to come. 

In making that assertion, we are not 
forgetting nor detracting from the stark 
drama, the vivid realism of his experi- 
ences aboard the Repulse when that ship 
and the mighty Prince of Wales quickly 
went to their deaths under the onslaughts 
of Japanese planes. 

In the relatively few pages he devotes 
to this portion of his narrative, Mr. Brown 
has compressed one of the most thrill- 
ing accounts this reviewer ever has read. 
His picture of the desert is also one you 
won't forget. 


Ceci BROWN terms this book “a re- 
porter’s report of the war. It is,” he adds, 
“neither a White Paper nor an _ indict- 
ment. ‘Suez to Singapore’ is an account 
of the war as I saw it, experienced it and 
watched men fighting it.” 

“This people’s war is the most personal 
of all wars. ... This is a war of every 
man, woman and child. . . . The military 
directs this war of every man, woman and 
child, as they should. But this is not the 
military’s war. The time is past when 
the military are a thing apart, immune 
to criticism, self-sealed from change, re- 
peating the same mistake time and again. 


“I report in this book, with the greatest 
objectivity there is in me, the deeds of 
the men who are fighting and guiding this 
war, as I found them before, during and 
after battle. I fought, as best I could, to 
report this war to the American people. 
A reporter has no higher duty than to 
provide his nation with an honest, accu- 
rate account of the sector of the war in 
which he finds himself. 

“I am against blunderers. Armies don’t 
blunder their way to victory. I am against 
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Book Bulletins 


BALCONY EMPIRE, Fascist Italy 
at War, by Reynolds and Eleanor 
Packard. 380 pp. Oxford University 
Press, New York and Toronto, &3. 


Numerous books have appeared before 
and since World War II concerning Ger 
many and Japan. Not so much attention 
has been devoted to the lesser unit of the 
Axis—Fascist Italy. ‘Balcony Empire’ does 
for Italy what Shirer, Flannery, Smith, 
Deuel and others have done for Germany. 
It offers a good résumé of diplomatic and 
military events, but more important than 
that, insofar as Italy and the Allies are 
concerned, is the picture it presents of the 
Italian people and their aversion to the 
Nazis. Reynolds and Eleanor Packard are 
an accomplished writing team. Their paths 
first crossed in Paris where he was work 
ing on the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, she on the Paris Edition of the 
New York Herald. Subsequently they were 
married and since have covered the world 
together. 

* 


BARRIERS DOWN, The Story of 
the News Agency Epoch, by Kent 
Cooper. 324 pp. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., New York, &3. 

Here is a book not only important to 
journalism—but bearing on the future 
peace and security of the world. Kent 
Cooper, general manager of the Associated 
Press, relates here the struggle by which 
the great monopoly of European proprie 
tary news agencies which prevented for 
years the international freedom of news 
exchange. Had such a freedom existed 
the course of the world might have been 
different in the last 25 to 30 years. 

Mr. Cooper, after relating how the mo 
nopoly was broken, urges that when the 
end of the present war comes that the 
terms of peace must not only guarantee a 
free press but also a freedom of inter 
national news exchange. It's an important 
thesis—one on which the future affairs of 
the world turn. 

* 


NEWS IS A WEAPON, by Matthew 
Gordon, 268 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. 82.50, 

This is a study which Elmer Davis, di 
rector of OWI, terms in the introduction 
one that “ought to be required reading 
for anybody in the news business, news 
editors especially; for in defense against 
this psychological offensive they are the 
interceptor command.” 

It is NOT a study of propaganda or 
propaganda methods of the enemy that we 
have here, but of his use of American 
newspapers and newsgathering agencies 
to further his aims through their han 
dling of the “news” he releases. This use 
of the news arm in total war is some 
thing new, something every newspaperman 
should know more about, so that he will 
be more alert 

Mr. Gordon, formerly of the New York 
American, the New York World-Telegram, 
Pathfinder magazine, the Press-Radio bu 
reau and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem, is now chief of the Foreign Service 
Division of the Office of War Information. 











those who persist in repeating blunders 
and those who fight a war in the tight 
mental confines of ‘this is our war and 
don’t you civilians bother us about it.’ 

“Such blunders send men to a confused 
death, and lands, once free, are con- 
quered by enemies.” 


TxoucH he may not have set out to 
draw up an indictment against those who 
“fiddled” while Singapore went slowly 
but surely to its death, we'll have to beg 
Cecil Brown’s pardon and say that is cer- 
tainly what he DID prepare. His straight- 
forward, day-to-day chronicle is one of 
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the most searing delineations of official 
dom’s shortcomings we've ever seen. 

He has great admiration for the British 
fighting man, on land, in the air and on 
the sea. He voices it again and again in 
this book. But for the muddlers who 
failed to give them anything with which 
to fight; whose blunders in handling na 
tive populations and in failing to prepare 
for the holocaust helped precipitate the 
end, he has neither love nor admiration 
—and certainly no respect. 

They sought to prevent his telling the 
story of Singapore when he was there; 
they barred him from the air; they 
censored his copy, as they did that of 
others; but the story went out to the 
world and lives on. 

It should serve as a warning to the 
muddlers and bureaucrats who are still 
impeding the war effort. It should be a 
warning in red lights to those who still 
seek to prevent newspapers and news 
papermen from telling the truth; who try 
to stifle criticism and to put civilians “in 
their place.” 

2 


“Post” Portraits 


POST BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS 
JOURNALISTS, edited by John E. Drew- 
ry. 518 pp. University of Georgia Press. 
$3. 

From time to time the Saturday Eve 
ning Post has presented biographical ar 
ticles concerning various American writ 
ers, editors, and publishers. 

It occurred to John E. Drewry, Dean of 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal 
ism at the University of Georgia, that 
these articles might very well be assem 
bled in a book. 

He therefore sought permission of the 
Post to incorporate the articles into a 
book. Permission of the Post, the authors 
or their agents obtained, he then edited 
and arranged the articles and prepared 
brief biographical sketches of the authors 
of the articles. 

“Post Biographies of Famous Journal 
ists” contains 22 articles on the follow- 
ing men and women of journalism: Ar- 
thur Brisbane; Dorothy Dix; Silliman 
Evans; Clifton Fadiman; Marshall Field 
III; George Galiup; Edgar A. Guest; Wil 
liam Randolph Hearst; Roy Howard; Ed 
Howe; Sir Willmott Lewis; Robert R. Mc 
Cormick; Bernarr Macfadden; O. O. Mc 
Intyre; Don Marquis; Eleanor Patterson; 
Westbrook Pegler; Joseph Pulitzer; Her- 
bert Bayard Swope; Dorothy Thompson; 
Henry Watterson and Walter Winchell 

The authors of the articles were: Stan 
ley Walker; Hermann B. Deutsch; Roger 
Butterfield; John Chamberlain; Jack 
Alexander; Williston Rich, Jr.; J. P. Mc 
Evoy; Forrest Davis; Gene Howe; Max 
ine Davis; Alva Johnston; J. Bryan, III; 
Don Marquis; and Tom Wallace. Walker 
is the author of 3 articles; Alexander, 5; 
Forrest Davis, 2; McEvoy, 2. 

It was a happy thought, the preserva- 
tion of these articles in this attractive 
format. John E. Drewry—take a bow! 
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War and Journalism— 


[Concluded from page 12] 


he emphasized that propaganda ‘is an in- 
strument which may use truth or false- 
hood as its material, one which may be 
directed toward worthy or unworthy 
ends.’ 

“*We are going to use the truth,’ Davis 
said, ‘and we are going to use it toward 
the end of winning the war, for we know 
what would happen to the American peo- 
ple if we lost it.’” 


Ir doesn’t clarify the issue in the public 
mind to recall that Adolph Hitler says 
practically the same thing in his chapter 
on war propaganda in Mein Kampf, main- 
taining of course that the German prop- 
aganda (not the American or British) 
tells the truth. 

Hitler goes on to show how the Ger- 
man propaganda failed in the last war, 
and he pays the Allies the compliment of 
succeeding with theirs. He exaggerates 
the power of our propaganda by assert- 
ing that the German cause failed in the 
last war because it undermined the mo- 
rale of the German people. Like the ef- 
fective propagandist that he has demon- 
strated himself to be, Hitler oversimpli- 
fies. 

The German army was never defeated, 
he asserts, but rather it was undermined 
by the home front, due wholly to the ef- 
fectiveness of British and American prop- 
aganda. He decided to imitate the prop- 
aganda of the enemy. 

Hitler’s thesis for effective propaganda 
is bluntly stated when he declares that 
the receptive ability of the masses is very 
limited, their understanding small, and 
they have great power of forgetting. Ef- 
fective propaganda therefore should be 
confined to few points brought out as 
slogans. It must be directed solely to the 
masses and pursued with untiring per- 
severance. 


THERE is undeniably a certain bril- 
liancy in Hitler’s analysis of effective 
propaganda methods. Successful Amer- 
ican advertisers have long recognized the 
basic principles he enunciates. The great 
orators, the great evangelists, our own 
great leaders—all have employed these 
methods to effect their ends: symbols, di- 
rected to the masses, driven home re- 
peatedly. 

Take the Gettysburg address. In No- 
vember, 1863, we were a nation still not 
fully prepared for the outpouring of hu- 
man blood which must be given to effect 
victory, and Lincoln said: 

“We cannot consecrate, we cannot hal- 
low this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it, far above our poor power to 
add or detract. The world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did 
here. .. . It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us; that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 


which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion... That this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

In every great cause such good prop- 
aganda has helped to bring victory to the 
American people. Patrick Henry said: 
“Give me liberty or give me death!” 
Woodrow Wilson enunciated his famous 
fourteen points. 


Hirter has imitated American prop- 
aganda methods with brilliant success. 
Let us not imitate the imitator. Rather 
let us go to American sources, to our own 
classic examples of successful good prop- 
aganda. 

The ramifications of the subject of 
propaganda are too intricate to explore 
fully in any one article, one book, or 
even a score of books. The literature on 
the subject would fill a sizable library. 
Most of the great universities have schol- 
ars who are exploring its many-sided ap- 
plications to modern society. Reference 
to it in any discussion of the outlook for 
journalism during the war and after is 
unavoidable. Enough to say, perhaps, 
that propaganda must be effective if our 
nation retain its freedom in this people’s 
war. 

Our press must cooperate with the or- 
ganized efforts of our people’s govern- 
ments in producing a propaganda which 
another Hitler can never successfully im- 
itate—our press must do this or else risk 
our country’s enslavement. 

How to do this and yet keep our press 
freedom? 

Perhaps it were more to the point to 
ask, how keep our freedom except by 
doing it? I leave the subject with one 
guiding principle which has gone round 
the world. It comes from C. P. Scott of 
the Manchester Guardian: “Opinion is 
free but facts are sacred.” And let me 
add, we shall never win the war against 
our collective enemy by quarreling among 
ourselves. 


Arrer the war what kind of journal- 
ism shall we have? For guidance I re- 
turn to the old French maxim quoted at 
the beginning of my remarks. If it be in 
a sense true that “the more things change, 
the more they are the same,” we shall 
have not a national journalism but a 
world journalism. For journalism thrives 
on expansion of trade and commerce and 
the widening of ideas. 

Journalism was born in a commercial 
revolution. Man’s wants for goods and 
services called forth a need for greater 
production and better transportation fa- 
cilities, and these in turn required a me- 
dium of mass communication to supply 
facts vital to these facilities. 

After the war a starving world will look 
to America, the industrial marvel of the 
world, the economic and political, and 





hence the cultural center of a global so- 
ciety. 

A greater American journalism will 
emerge to satisfy the intellectual needs 
of the people of the world. The outlook 
for journalism after the war affords the 
most alluring opportunities ever to be 
contemplated by young men and women 
who were considering journalism as a 
career. 





Morgue— 
[Continued from page 5] 


of INDUSTRY. I now have that broken 
down into 55 different industries. 

The topic requiring most attention in 
this respect is that of FAMOUS PERSONS. 
It is now made up of 120 separate folders 
each containing complete data on the in- 
dividual’s life. This phase of the “morgue” 
once paved the way to an extremely em- 
barassing moment. 

A person, considered famous by many 
people was looking over the morgue, all 
the while showing a great interest in the 
project, that is, until he came to the topic 
of FAMOUS PERSONS. He secretly 
looked for his folder, but it was not there. 
His interest quickly lagged in that par- 
ticular subject and he politely went on to 
the next file. 


WHEN the hobby had reached its third 
year, I conceived the wild idea of taking 
inventory to find out exactly how many 
pictures, illustrations, news items, fea- 
tures, and editorials I actually had. 

This required the hiring of unskilled 
labor in the form of three friends who, 
along with myself, did nothing but count 
for seven straight evenings. And just re- 
cently the process had to be repeated. 
Net result in round numbers was: 600,000 
pictures and illustrations; 220,000 news 
stories and other material. 

If the thing exists for no other reason 
than to settle hundreds of arguments, I 
shall have felt completely satisfied in the 
undertaking. There is nothing to prove a 
point quicker than having the facts at easy 
command. And this collection has been 
the answer many times. 

One person says the modern fighter 
plane lands at a speed of 200 m. p. h. Some- 
one else claims it is only half that figure. 
The topic, “Survey of the World’s Fight- 
ing Power,” with a subheaded folder, 
“United States Air Force,” quickly settles 
the matter. 

Call it a folly or anything else, but I'd 
like to see a more complete, compact, up- 
to-date history of just exactly what hap- 
pened in the first 42 years of the Twentieth 
Century than I have in this collection! 


For the past three and a half years I 
have used the collection for reference in 
preparing assigned features on various 
subjects for certain journalism courses at 
Penn State College. 

For example, a feature was required on 
the birth of the Chicago Sun. The section, 
NEWSPAPERS, with a subhead folder, 
The Chicago Sun, conveniently solved the 


[Concluded on page 18} 
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By William A. Rutledge III 


Greeting Cards 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Ir you can’t match strides with Clarence 
Budington Kelland, J. P. Marquand, 
Adela Rogers St. John, Ursula Parrott, 
et al., you might find it worthwhile to 
explore the greeting card field. It’s quite 
a robust market these days. Greeting 
cards are extra popular, explained by 
the dual demand for them by the folks to 
send to the boys in uniform and by the 
boys in uniform to send to the folks back 
home. 

The old greeting card lines are being 
deleted and new and timelier and livelier 
ones put in their place. The card pub- 
lishers, and their number is more than 
a score, pay excellent rates for acceptable 
material, from a few dollars for mill-run 
stuff to $50 and $100 for really outstand- 
ing verses. 

Don’t send in a Christmas card verse 
a few weeks before the holidays. These 
publishers work on schedules at least six 
months in advance, to allow for promo- 
tion, distribution, etc. This winter the 
market will open for June, Fourth of 
July, summer and autumn cards. 


Carps for the service men are partic- 
ularly in demand. They must express 
genuine sentiment and consist of more 
than slap-dash thoughts. And, these 
verses must be more than passing Polly- 
anna stuff. They must pack a bit of 
punch, enough to stir the receiver. 

For a writer with a poetic flair for ex- 
pressing himself, and who is interested 
in hunting for editorial checks in this 
field, the soundest advice is to gather up 
a collection of representative cards and 
study them to get the slant and the swing 
of their language. Verse card writing is 
a specialized field. 

The quickest way to kill your effusions 
with these editors is to show ’em that you 
don’t know anything about verse writing. 
The surest way, by the same token, to 
arouse an editor’s interest is to show him 
that you have studied the field and that 
your stuff has the stamp of promise. Then 
the editor’ll work with you. Instead of a 
formal rejection, unacceptable copy is 
likely to be accompanied with a note of 





Wanted: 


Trade journal correspondents 
in leading cities and trade areas. 
Part-tirne earnings for experi- 
enced and competent journal- 
ists. For assignments, details, 
write Bill Rutledge, 6877 Yea- 
ger Place, Hollywood, Calif. 
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encouragement and instructions on how 
you can iron out kinks. 


Ir you're in doubt about specific points 
on verse writing for the card publishers, 
it may be apropos to suggest that a letter 
sent to the editor, together with a self- 
addressed stamped envelope, will bring 
answers. Editors are quite human and 
only ask that authors treat them as such. 

A special point in this field is neat, 
typewritten submissions. Card editors 
wail about the sloppy copy and careless 
submission methods. It doesn’t make the 
author appear as if he means business. 
The editors prefer submissions on paper 
3 x 5 or 4 x 6. It makes for easier han- 
dling and consideration. 

The verse must express a definite sen- 
timent or feeling, and, for an almost un- 
limited market. Cards printed to apply to 
all Navy men, for instance, not just En- 
sign Johnny Jones. Humor is always 
welcome but it must be 99 99/100 per cent 
clean. The risque stuff doesn’t go. Clean 
wholesome sentiments, well expressed, 
click. 

Here are a few selected markets: 

Chilton Greeting Card Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


International Paper Goods Co., 247 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 
Road, Cambridge, Mass 

< Some Line, 109 Sumner St., Providence, 


179 Lincoln St., 
University 


G. S. Carrington Co., 27: 
Chicago, Il. 

White & Wyckoff, Holyoke, Mass 

Sanford Greeting Card Co., Danville, N. Y 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Auburn Greeting Card Co., Auburn, Ind 

Pease Greeting Card Co., 260 Laurel St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Artistic Card Co., Elmira, N. Y 

Allen Printing Co., 528 E. Michigan Ave., 
Lansing, Mich. 

Rustcraft Publishers, Inc., 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Gartner & Bender Co., 
cago, Ill. 

Charmant-Novelte Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill. 

See you next month. 


2 Fullerton Ave., 


1000 Washington 
1104 S. Wabash, Chi 


6324 Jefferson St., 





Market Tips 


Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. Success stories from retail stores. 
Significant news items. lc on publication. 

Cracker Baker, 45 W. 45th St.,. New York 
City. Articles pertaining to biscuit and cracker 
industry. Writeups on plants, sales promotions, 
practical and technical articles. Human inter 
est and success stories pertaining to baking. 
30c per col. in. on publication. 

Crockery & Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, 
New York City. Features and articles slanted 
to buyers of these goods. Promotion stories. 
Merchandising stories. Interviews with buy 
ers. News items. Photos. %4c on publication. 

Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., 
New York City. Management, systems, mer 
chandising, experience articles up to 750 
words. Prefers factual articles ghosted under 
by-line of department store executive. Copy 
l4gc per word. Photos $2. 

Cleaning & Laundry World, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Terse news items, operation 
and management articles, interviews with exec 
utives of large establishments. All lengths. 
34c per word on publication. Photos at space 
rates. Bonuses up to $5 are paid for excep 
tionally good acceptable copy. 
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Wear Your SDX Emblem 


It’s a symbol of distinction in your daily 


associations—whether it be the badge, 
key, or the handsome ring illustrated 
here. 





Offered in gold or sterling, with plain, 
enameled or onyx top, the ring is priced 
from $6.50 to $18.00, plus Federal 10% 
tax. 

Badge—$5.00; 
eral 10% tax. 


Key—$6.00. Add Fed- 


Order from Sigma Delta Chi, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., or from the 
fraternity’s official jeweler 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 


SAVE @abemy MONEY 


BUY DIRECT FROM NEA 


WRITE FOR 





ILLUSTRATED 


PRICE LIST Not Mtd 


NEA-ENGRAVING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc- 
ing difficulties these days in 


finding the right men for 
openings. 
Men who are available 


for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place t 
turn to in solving the prob 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel 
help YOU make 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 


Bureau 
the right 
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Select Winners of 1942 SDX Student Newspaper Contest 





W. W. Waymack 


Editor of the editorial pages of the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune. 


Cutcaco- Results of the 1942 Stu- 
dent Newspaper Contest, conducted by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, have been announced by John 
Paul Jones, Jr., director of the contest 
and a member of the journalism faculty 
at the University of Illinois. 

Entries in the contest, limited to stu- 
dent newspapers located at colleges and 
universities where chapters of Sigma 
Delta Chi are located, consisted of selec- 
tions of work done during the college 
year 1941-1942. Each entry consisted of a 
selection of five examples of work done 
in each division during the period. The 
basis of the contest is the quality of writ- 
ing, with no consideration being given to 
the mechanical aspects of the newspapers. 


THe winning newspapers are: 

Editorial Writing Division: First place, 
the Cornell Daily Sun, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; second place, the Iowa Daily Stu- 
dent, of Iowa State College; and third 
place, the Emory Wheel, of Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Feature Writing Division: First place, 
the Daily Cardinal, of the University of 
Wisconsin; second place, the Daily Iowan, 
of the University of Iowa; and third place, 
the Cornell Daily Sun. 

Sports Writing Division: First place, 
the Daily Iowan, of the University of 
Iowa; second place, the Daily Collegian, 
of Pennsylvania State College; and third 
place, the Iowa State Daily Student. 

Straight News Writing Division: First 
place, the Daily Texan, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas; second place, the Iowa 
State Daily Student, of Iowa State Col- 
lege; and third place, the Emory Wheel. 

The entries in the contest were judged 
by professional journalists. Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, editor of This Week; 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
Editor, This Week. 





Tommy Devine 


Midwest Sports Editor for 
United Press. 





T ese nationally known jour- 
nalistic figures served as judges 
for the 1942 Student Newspaper 
Contest, conducted by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity. for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in good 
newspaper writing on the cam- 
pus and also to call attention to 
the work being done by under- 
graduate newswriters. 





Howard M. Norton 


Behind-the-News editor of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


W. W. Waymack, editor of the editorial 
pages of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune; Howard M. Norton, Behind-the- 
News editor of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun; and Tommy Devine, Midwest sports 
editor for the United Press Associations, 
Chicago. 

The following statements were included 
in the comments of the judges in their 
sizing-up of the entries as: 

“On the whole the writers seemed well 
aware of timely subjects and showed a 
conscious awareness of world conditions 
and problems as related to college men 
and women.” 

“A majority of the entries showed fine 
knowledge of general newspaper require- 
ments. My severest criticism would be a 
tendency on the part of the college writ- 
ers to abandon sound, simple English and 
load their stories with slang. Jive writ- 
ing has no place in college journalism.” 


“T N some cases a tendency on the part 
of a college newspaper staff man to ‘write 
around’ a story was noted. This was par- 
ticularly true of one specific case where 
the story was somewhat of a controver- 
sial nature and the college paper han- 
dling the story was somewhat ‘pained.’ 
They had a good, interesting story to tell 
but didn’t know how to go about it be- 
cause of the fear someone’s toes might 
be stepped upon.” 

“So far as technical excellence is con- 
cerned, I was favorably impressed by all 
of the selections entered. My only criti- 
cism is that many of the writers seemed 
to have fixed and inflexible notions on 
how news stories should be put together, 
and many of the stories appeared to be 
studiously poured into the old orthodox 
mold. I must say, however, that some 
smooth specimens came out of the mold.” 
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This advertisement on nutrition is one of a series scheduled by Curtiss Candy Company as part of its 
- ° contribution to the National Nutrition Program and to the war effort. Your continued codperation 
O e and your careful consideration in the presentation of news concerning candy as an important energy- 


building and fatigue-resisting food will be appreciated. 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD « « U.S. NEEDS US LGl tc 
4 Every day, eat this way 
MILK & MILK PRODUCTS... ORANGES, TOMATOES, Green or Yellow VEGETABLES OTHER VEGETABLES, FRUIT ieee 
at least a pint GRAPEFRUIT . tatoes 
for everyone - AJ Pa helping or c Fe ,other ae yer 
AB see chil ) € raw See! Aas s or fruits 
a —— ——— 
or dried milk 
BREAD & CEREAL MEAT, POULTRY or FISH eces t least Jor4a BUTTER & OTHER SPREADS ff] tec 







> grain product = iried beans “ , week ked 
| jase] r ed f 2 peas or nuts " \ ”. r fats, pea 
lms r ens ‘ Pe _ peas or nu a . ee MP aust butter. and 
. white bread J, AY) occasionall ™~ se = vxnbaing” 2 
and flour “CG on vade”” di imila 


Then eat other foods you also like 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES. PAUL V. McNUTT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON, D.C 


*. - — 


FOOD: | 
FUEL ror 
VICTORY # 


To keep them strong, feed them well 
. Follow Uncle Sam's Food Chart 


[paw are 50 nutrients essential to life—all 
these are found in 5 basic food groups— 















a 


proteins, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and 
vitamins. Each of these performs many func 
tions within the body—each belongs in the 
well-balanced diet every day 

Use the Official U S. Food Chart as your 
guide to nutritional meal-planning. Be sure to 
serve some foods from each group on the chart 
daily, along with any other foods you like 





Contributed in the Interest of the 
National Nutrition Program by the 
CURTISS CANDY COMPANY 








Curtiss Candy Company believes in sound 
nutrition. That's why the quality and goodness 
of Baby Ruth is so carefully guarded. This 
fine, pure candy is an excellent supplemental 
food to any sensible diet. Rich in Dextrose, 
Baby Ruth provides food energy quickly 
After meals, serve Baby Ruth. It's fine candy 
for children—great for grown-ups, too 




















By the way... 
have you ever made 
cookies with Baby Ruth? 
So delicious ...so easy to make. 
(Recipe on every wrapper) 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2) 


national law, under which chaplains are 
noncombatants. 


Srrikinc war sayings have been cred- 
ited to renowned soldiers and sailors 
since antiquity. The very sound of some 
of these phrases suggests authenticity. 
Others suggest the striking of attitudes 
and are melodramatic almost to the point 
of comedy. But most fighting men do not 
have time to think up words that would 
look well on their tombstones. 

Certain sayings that sound authentic 
are pure fable. For example, when the 
Germans summoned the so-called “Lost 
Battalion,” of the 77th Division, to sur- 
render in the Argonne Forest on Oct. 7, 
1918, Maj. Charles W. Whittlesey did not 
say, “Go to hell!” either orally or in writ- 
ing. This is attested by Wilbur Forrest, 
now assistant editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, in his book “Behind the 
Front Page.” In the World War Mr. For- 
rest was a correspondent with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. 

Other sayings so rhetorical as to sug- 
gest fable are authentic. Thus “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours,” ac- 
tually was put into writing by Capt. Oli- 
ver Hazard Perry after his naval victory 
over the British on Lake Erie on Sept. 
10, 1813. Apparently Capt. Perry was 
among those men whose penchant for 
epigram functioned even in the excite- 
ment of war. 

In some cases authenticity is possible, 
probable or partial. “Praise the Lord and 
Pass the Ammunition” belongs in the pos- 
sibly authentic category, because if Capt. 
Maguire did not say the words perhaps 
somebody else did. 

Another battle cry which can be classi- 
fied as possibly authentic is “A horse! A 
horse! My kingdom for a horse!” This 
was put into the mouth of Richard III by 
Shakespeare about a century after that 
king’s death in 1485. The scene was the 
battlefield of Bosworth, where Richard 
finally was defeated and killed, and au- 
thorities cannot deny that possibly he ac- 
tually did use the words attributed to 
him. 


Propas.y authentic war phrases in- 
clude Julius Caesar’s “Veni, vidi, vici” (I 
came, I saw, I conquered); Oliver Crom- 
well’s “Trust in God and keep your pow- 
der dry,” Col. William Prescott’s “Don’t 
fire until you see the whites of their 
eyes,” John Paul Jones’ “I have not yet 
begun to fight,” and Capt. James Law- 
rence’s “Don’t give up the ship.” 

Phrases can be termed partly authen- 
tic when the persons to whom they are 
traditionally credited actually uttered 
them in substance if not in the accepted 
words. Outstanding among such excla- 
mations is Gen. William T. Sherman’s 
“War is hell.” 

Gen. Sherman is popularly believed to 
have said this in the Civil War. He al- 
ways denied recollection of having said 
it at any time. But the Ohio State Jour- 


nal quoted him on Aug. 11, 1880, as hav- 
ing used a variation of the phrase in an 
address at Columbus. According to this 
newspaper, Gen. Sherman said: “There 
is many a boy here today who looks on 
war as all glory, but, boys, it is all hell.” 
Almost immediately the condensed ver- 
sion became known throughout the world. 

An equally famous war saying that is 
only partly authentic is “Lafayette, we 
are here,” which was credited all over the 
world to Gen. John J. Pershing soon after 
July 4, 1917, when the general spoke 
briefly before Lafayette’s tomb at Picpus 
Cemetery, in France. Mr. Forrest, who 
stood within a few feet of the tomb at the 
ceremonies, tells the facts about the 
phrase in “Behind the Front Page.” 

The set speech was made by Col. 
Charles E. Stanton, of West Virginia, 
A. E. F. paymaster and a noted orator, to 
whom the Lafayette phrase sometimes 
has been erroneously attributed. When a 
floral wreath was brought, Gen. Pershing 
placed it upon the marble slab. The 
crowd demanded a speech. 

“Speaking was not on the general’s pro- 
gram, but he bravely faced it, visibly em- 
barrassed,” Mr. Forrest writes. “He had 
not planned to speak, he said, and felt 
that everything had been charmingly 
stated by Colonel Stanton. Then, taking 
a hitch on his nerves, he added that it 
was ‘an inspiration to stand before the 
tomb of Lafayette.’ 

“*We are here,’ he concluded, express- 
ing finality.” 


Some war sayings are accurate beyond 
question. “England expects every man 
to do his duty” was signaled by Lord Nel- 
son from his flagship the Victory to his 
other ships as the Battle of Trafalgar, on 
Oct. 21, 1805, was about to begin. “Up, 
guards, and at them” was uttered by the 
Duke of Wellington on June 18, 1815. 
“Look, there is Jackson standing like a 
stone wall” was the exhortation of Brig.- 
Gen. Barnard E. Bee, of the Confederate 
Army, at the first Battle of Bull Run on 
July 21, 1861. These words nicknamed 
Lieut.-Gen. Thomas J. Jackson for all 
time. 

Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, who had a gift 
for epigram, did say “I propose to fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
Indeed, he put it into writing in a dis- 
patch to the War Department from Vir- 
ginia on May 11, 1864. “Damn the tor- 
pedoes; go ahead!” was bellowed by Ad- 
miral David G. Farragut, of the Union 
navy, during the Battle of Mobile Bay 
on Aug. 5, 1864. Admiral George Dewey 
said, “You may fire when ready, Gridley,” 
at the beginning of the Manila Bay bat- 
tle on May 1, 1898. 


Amonc the numerous war exclama- 
tions that are mythological is “In the 
name of the great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress.” For more than a cen- 
tury grade-school textbooks stressed that 
was said by Ethan Allen to the British 
commander of Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
when Allen and his Green Mountain Boys 
captured that post on May 10, 1775. Trust- 


worthy records show that what the hard- 
boiled Allen really did say would not 
have looked well in McGuffey’s readers. 

So it is with “The Old Guard dies but 
never surrenders.” This is supposed to 
have been the reply of Gen. Pierre 
Jacques Etienne Count Cambronne when 
the British demanded the surrender of a 
famed French Army unit at Waterloo. 
Count Cambronne’s real reply is quoted 
by Victor Hugo in “Les Miserables.” It 
consists of one unrefined word. And yet 
“The Old Guard dies but never surren- 
ders” is graven upon a monument to 
Cambronne at Nantes. 





Morgue— 
[Concluded from page 14] 


whole problem. It has served its purpose 
ten times over for an editorial writing 
course I am now taking. Often I need ex- 
planatory and factual material to dress up 
an editorial and the “morgue” is the an- 
swer. 

As to future uses of the morgue, I can 
not stress too strongly the background ad- 
vantage which it affords me and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

The problem of keeping the hobby going 
while in the Army or Marines is also con- 
fronting me at this time. What I plan to do 
is have all the papers saved until I return. 
Then I can bring the whole thing up to 
date ! 





Delineator 


[Concluded from page 7 | 


funny to the civilian—but a civilian sel- 
dom gets caught in the rush to town on 
Saturday night after payday. 


Earty Mauldin efforts were chatty to 
the point of tedium, poorly drawn and 
vague. All the technique he has he’s 
picked up in the Army. Now his gag 
lines are briefer than those of most car- 
toonists, making his standing head, “Star 
Spangled Banter,” seem a little pointless. 
But that caption’s established and he 
sticks to it. 

Despite his charming impudence about 
the military, the kid’s serious about the 
Army in general. His cartoons on coun- 
terintelligence have been reproduced for 
distribution throughout the division, and 
have been used in many newspapers. 

And Mauldin manages to help G-2 quite 
a bit by showing how rumors spread in 
his chalk talks in the recreation halls. 

If Bill comes through the war un- 
scathed, publishes his books and lives up 
to the promise of his present work, he’ll 
be one of the big-name cartoonists in the 
postwar period. 

At presence, he’s on the 45th’s books 
as the best interpreter of the real army, 
the one the civilian admires vaguely, but 
doesn’t really know. 
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U. S. “Thought Police”? 


Jnary YOUNG, former chief of Inter- 
national News Service newsgathering 
forces in the Far East, and who roosted 
for some 60 days in a Japanese jail be- 
cause he told the truth about conditions 


he found in China, has written and spoken I 3 9 


of his experiences with the Japanese 
“Thought Police,” those who quizzed him 
repeatedly about his “thoughts” on this 
and that. 

Now it appears that perhaps the U. S. 
has established some “Thought Police” of 
its own—those who would prevent re- 
ports of what the American press and the American people are 
saying and feeling about things from leaking through to friend 
and foe alike! 

Thus comes to light another troublesome phase of the already 
troublesome censorship which is daily extending its tentacles 
over American life, opinion and expression. 





THe fireworks were set off over Wendell Willkie’s speech in 
which he discussed “imperialism.” There were some restric- 
tions, or at least delay, over the transmission of that portion of 
his speech to England: Since then Willkie has charged that 
American censorship also has prevented him from discussing 
Admiral Jean Francois Darlan’s position in North Africa. 

Under a headline—“You Are Not Getting the Whole Truth 
From America”—reports the United Press, the London Dispatch 
on Nov. 23 printed a column long story from its New York 
Correspondent, Don Iddon, severely criticizing American cen- 
sorship of news going to Great Britain. 

“American censorship of outgoing press messages,” Iddon is 
quoted as saying, “is preventing the British people from getting 
a complete picture of America at war. What we have been 
sending and what you have been reading is the truth, but not 
the whole truth. 

“American censorship is not permitting the whole truth to 
be cabled,” he continued. “In some instances an erroneous im- 
pression has been given Britain of the output of certain war 
factories. The opinions of men in high positions sometimes do 
not reach you if the censorship does not happen to think that 
those opinions would create right impression abroad.” 


Ippon declared ‘that seven of his stories in one week had 
been “either suppressed entirely or so badly mauled by censor- 
ship that they were ruined.” He added that American news on 
the India question and American state department policy were 
examples of topics of which it was difficult to give a “true pic- 
ture” to British readers. 

He suggested that the “stifling American censorship” might 
be trying to do “too big a job instead of carrying out its func- 
tion of preventing information which might be of military value 
reaching the enemy. 

“It has taken upon itself,” he concluded, “the task of decid- 
ing what the British public should know about America and 
what it should not know. 


Barrisu newspaper correspondents in Washington were re- 
ported by the UP following publication of Iddon’s story, as be- 
ing irked by “drastic” American censorship regulations which 
they said have prevented them from sending to their papers 
news which they consider purely political in character and 
which has been freely published in this country. 

Most of the correspondents did not agree entirely, however 
with Iddon’s article, the UP story added. They resented his 
statement he spoke for all British newspapermen. Some said 
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his story was “intemperate,” but they 
added privately their belief American 
censorship is in the same “bungling” state 
as the British censorship was early in the 
war. 

There has been plenty of criticism of 
British censorship by American corre 
spondents in the past, as readers of THE 
Quit will recall through articles from 
American correspondents abroad. 

That they feel much more kindly to 
ward British censorship today is evi 
denced by a recent statement from De 
Witt Mackenzie, Wide World war ana 
lyst, who wrote some weeks ago: 

“The British censorship of news—which, to say the least, is 
one of the most liberal under which I have worked in countries 
of both hemispheres—is based on the philosophy that the war 
time morale of a nation is in direct ratio to the amount of in 
formation the public gets, especially from the battlefields.” 

Mackenzie quoted Chief Censor Rear Admiral G. P. Thom 
son as saying: 

“It would be best, I think, to keep the enemy in the dark 
about everything, but if we did that it would mean keeping our 
own people in the dark and that would never do, for the people 
have the right to know what is going on around them. 

“They have the right to draw their own conclusions, to criti 
cize and to demand that what appears wrong to them should 
be put right. Between these two competing principles, the press 
censor is trying to produce a result which gives effect to them 
both.” 


Knowinc Byron Price, Chief of the Office of Censorship, 
and some of the newspapermen associated with him in his 
thankless task, we have no desire to appear to be sniping at 
them. We've said and say again they’re trying without a doubt 
to do the best possible job they can do under existing condi 
tions. 

But this department’s regard for Mr. Price and his associates 
does not mean that we agree with any phase of censorship 
stifling an interchange of ideas, opinions and comment between 
the peoples of the United Nations. 

We'd like to know what British leaders, the people and the 
press think about the India question—about postwar prob 
lems, Darlan, and other topics in which we all are mutually 
interested. We seem to be getting more and more of an idea 
of what they are thinking but if Mr. Iddon’s charges are true 
they aren’t getting a very accurate picture in England concern 
ing the American viewpoint on various topics. 


Ir the United States, Canada, England, Russia, China and the 
other allied countries ever expect to agree on anything regard 
ing postwar conditions and problems, we’d better be building 
up all the understanding, mutual regard and consideration, 
frankness, honesty and interchange of facts between ourselves 
that we can right now. 

Sure we've got to lick hell out of the Nazis and the Japs first 
—and anyone having the slightest hazy notion that inflicting 
that licking is going to be a week-end picnic shouldn't be at 
large—but why win the war if we are to lose the peace through 
differences of opinion, distrust or suspicion among the mili 
tary victors? 

Let’s have the views of our Allies—and let them have ours 
while we're fighting together so that we can iron out any mis 
understandings. Get the other fellow’s viewpoint and let him 
have ours—then go on to win and rebuild together. 

If such understanding cannot be attained now, while we're 
thrown together by the exigencies of the world situation, how 
can it possibly be attained when the guns cease firing? 
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E esi'c geet around 
the way we used to... 


Can’t ride the planes much. It’s tough enough with trains. 


We’re doing our best to save rubber and gas. And now 
there’s talk that long distance phone calls will be rationed. 


To make it worse. . . we’re busier than we’ve ever been. 


Most of us are covering larger assignments . . . extra re- 
sponsibilities . . . doing two or even three men’s work. The 
nuts and bolts of it is that we have more work, more impor- 
tant work . . . and /ess time and help and conveniences 
with which to get it done. 


Isn’t that the best blame reason for getting all the useful 
service we can from EDITOR & PUBLISHER each week? 
Every single issue carries so much of value... vital Wash- 
—— news, advertising developments, help on mechani- 
cal problems, and other worth while od information. It can 
easily be a first assistant in the hectic hours ahead. 


Do you have a personal subscription? EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER, Times Tower, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 











